THE    DUKE    OF    WINDSOR

ambassador: he had captured the affection of the Americans,
whose friendliness for England was strengthened through his
conquest. And he had thanked the Canadians for their service
during the war. He revealed the effect of the Canadian visit
in a few phrases when he said that he was "filled with admir-
ation for what three or four vigorous and energetic genera-
tions" had "achieved in establishing the great Dominion." "I
did not feel a stranger when I first landed in Canada," he said.
"I have come back with a much clearer idea of what is meant
by the British Empire." The last sentence was important be-
cause it was deeply true. He added, modestly, "I am not so
foolish as to think that the wonderful welcome given me in
Canada and again to-day are mere tributes to myself. I realise
that they are given to me as the King's son and as his heir."

The success of the Prince's visit to Canada pleased the
authorities in England. Now the old country had a pleni-
potentiary second to none. No grandiloquent politician or
tactful official in Whitehall could ever hope to achieve the
special kind of success which was vouchsafed to the Sovereign's
heir. He was not allowed to rest now that he had proved his
value and, early in the new year, he left England again, for
Barbados, Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia.

There was one pleasant ceremony before he sailed. In
February, the Prince was made a Freeman of Windsor. The
royal town put on its most splendid clothes in his honour
and, as part of his pledge as a Freeman, he promised not to
"do anything whereby this town or the freedom thereof may
be damnified." He further promised that if he happened to
"know of any conspiracy or mischief" against the borough he
would "speedily disclose the same to the Mayor." After he had
made this picturesque pledge, he stayed a little longer in
London: then he sailed away on his second great journey
across the world.
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